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^Supplement t-o the Manual for the Public School Version 

•c 

of the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale 197U Revision 

• , Abstract- 
ly* 

This report summarizes- research on the Public School Aversion of the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale which was conducted subsequent to the publication 
of the first version of the Scale in I97h and 19T5. This material is 
intencled to be a Manual supplement'. 

The supplemental information summarized. in this report includes reports 
of additional studies of the validity of the Scale, information on 
domair/score reliabilities and th^ relationsh^r^^f ^ IQ to domain scores. 



In order to assis# users in the application of the Scale t^o educational 
decision making emd developing individual education plans, the Manual 
Supplement also provides information about the dimensionality of the 
Scale," md samples of Adaptive Behavior profiles which can be prex)ared 
to aid in interpreting the results. 
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Background , » 

♦ 

Many of those involved in the education of mentally handicapped 
children incorrectly believe that until landmark litigation ( Charles S_. 
V, Board of Education » San Francisco ; Larry P . v. Riles ; Diana v. 
California State Board of Education ) challenged^ procedures foi- placement 
of mildly mentally retarded children in special classes, recommended 
practice was to use only intelligence tests to determine eligllftlity . 
However, handbooks for: assessment of children to determine eligibility 
for placement in special programs were 'available to assist psychologists 
in the diagnostic process shortly after the passage of enabling legisla- 
tion in California (19^7-19^9) which permitted school districts to 
recover the excess costs of educatir?^ mindly retarded children. 

In addition, guidelines such as those published by the State Departs 
ment of Education (Daly & Henderson, 1959) detailed a wide variety of 

^ 

information which was to be integrated into the case study, such as 
psychometric examijr.ation, _ educational examination , -social history, 
developmental history, family history, and physical examination. " ' ^ 
While the assessment of social development, social history, or socieil 
functioning was intended to appraise aspects of the_ child's independence, 
social maturity, ^nd interpersonal skills which we now refer to as . 
adaptive behavior, the term adaptive behavior was not used until, the 
publication of the I96I AAMD Manual on ^Terminology . Adaptive behavior 
was defined there as: (iV t.ie degree to which individuals are able to 



function and maintain themselves independently, and (2) the degree to 

which they meet satisfactorily the culturally imposed demands of personal. 

end social responsibility. ^ • • . 

. OncH adaptive behavior was explicitly defined, the task of developing, ' 

reliable and valid tools for assessing this area of social functioning 
'was undertaJcen by a t^eam working for the American Association on Mental 
• Deficiency in Kansas. The item development and validation procedures 

(Nihira & Shellhaas , 19T0) consisted of analyzing the relationship between 

/ 

.Joltings of independently derived estimates of adaptive behavior and 
selected items while controllinc ^for the contribution of intelligence. 
Initially, many of the several hundred items which were tried out were 
eliminated because they did not correlate with adaptive behavior assess- 
ment or because they were simply proxies for intelligence. As new items 
were written, evaluated, and contraisted with one another, a scale measuring 
adaptive behavior as independent as possible from measured intelligence 
began to emerge. Part One of the first edition of the Scale consisted of 
10 domains assessing adaptive behavior in areas such as economic activity, 
self direction, responsibility, and independent functioning. 

As the scale development proceeded, Nihira and his co-workers realized 
that Another aspect of adaptive behavior had been ignored in the item 

development of Part One. This aspect of adaptive behavior reflected 

J 

the degree to which an individua*! could mreet the demands for appropriate 
behavior in the school and community setting. The items for "development 
of Part Two of the Scale came from a study of critical incidents produced 
by teachers and community and residential workers and reflected behaviors 
which, if present to a great extent, would make It impossible for the 
individual to remain in^the -nvironment . Item analysis proceeded in a* 
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•similar fashion as for Part One and resulted in the creation of 1*4 
liJ^havior domains useful in appraising social-emotional* adaptati^^nal prob- 
lems. The 1969 edition of the Scale (Nihira, , Foster, Shellaas & Leland, 
1969) provided a coraprefTensive assessment of adaptive behavior, which 
included items measuring self-reliance and social development (Part One), 
with appraisal of social adaptation r.elyin'g on the nature of the •indi- 
vidual's affective characteristics (Part Two). 

Development of the Public School Version 
Early in the 19T0*s, in response to concern over appropriateness of 
measures employed to assess intellectual development and adaptive behavior, 
a team at the University of California, Berkeley, which included this 
author, investigated the appropriateness and validity of a wide variety 
of procedures for diagnosing mild mental retardation. The results of 
our ejctensive review of ^he literatiore and our recommendations for assess- 
ment gractice ''Lambert, Wilcox, & Gleason, 197^) included a review of 
methods for assessing adaptive behavior. Our inquiry determined that th*e 
AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale was the best available, most carefully developed 
tool for assessing behavior associated with the standard definition of 
adaptive behavior and the best available* for use with school age children. 
The Scale, however, had not been evaluated for its appropriateness in a ' 
public school setting and before recommending its use, we conducted pilot, 
feasibility, aad standardization studies of the Scale with normal and 
handicapped pupils attending public school. 

The P ilot Phase 
, 1 

The first step was to evaluate the range of item values obtained, in a 
public school population and to determine whether parents. or teachers would 
be the most appropriate repo ^ers of chi^^en's adaptive behavior. We 



studied item scores and determined that the score ranges were adequate 
for an elementary school population. We gathered reports frOm parents 
and teachers and could find no significant differences between their 
ratings whether the population was regiilar or mildly retarded children. 
We examined score differ.ences attributable to sex and ethnic status and 
found that any sy^stematic effects attributable to these factors were mini- 
mal. • The consequences of* the pilot phase led us to proceed with a broader- 
based feasibility study and to use teachers as reporters of the adaptive 

behavior functioning of school children in a standardization project. 

* 

Teachers or Parents a^ Reporters of Adaptive Biefhavior 

The decision to use teacher Judgments of adaptive behavior rather than 
those of parents in the standardization rested on: (l) the desire to in^- 
volve teachers in the assessment process because ultimately they will be 
relied upoft to provide educational programs for"^ exceptional children, (2) 
the relative ecpnomy of teacher-supplied data because parents are often 
difficult to reach, and^3) the potential reliability of. teacher reports. ^ 

To study further any potential discrepancy between teacher and parent 
reports we obtained independently a sample of 200 mildly and moderately 
retarded children from white and Spanish-speaking backgrounds. The 
results of this slib^tudy have been completed, and Cole {X9l(>) showed that 
there were no significant differences betVeen parent, and teacher ratings 
regardless of the sex or ethnic status of the child. Thus, though the 
standardization data were collected from teachers, the Scale is applicable 
as well for use in interviewing parents about the adaptive behavior status 
of their children or in training parent /groups about adaptive b^avior 
concept^V after which they car* complete a rating of the child independently 
Just 'as the teacher does, Rat^n^s from both parents and teachers provide • 
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a ^ood basis f&r comparing^ the child's functioning .in these two environ- 
ments and turn produce a^^ excellent set of data for plannin"!^ home and 
school activities to promote development. ' * ' . * 

We realized tJiat for some iteijis and. for soiil^ children teachers might 
not know their pupils well enough to provide accj^rdte evaluations of 
their adaptive behavior would need parental assistance. ' ^ 
Appropriateness of the Adaptive Behavior Scale in Public Schools 

In the early phase of 'our work educatox^s and psychologists expr^ss^d 
concern about the appropriateness of items reflecting .social incompetence 
in the appraisal of children's functioning in the school setting.- To 
assess the range of adaptive behavior functioning over the entire spectinjun 
from incompetencfe to competence, and from to^tal dependency to independence, 
requires items reflecting a wide range of social functioning. Two-types 
of information provided evidence on the appropriateness of, th^ item content 
for ratings of school behavior. 

The first test of school appropriateness centered on determining > . 
whether teachers had enough information to rate children on the items. In 
our instructions to t'eachers we asked them to indicate whether they had 
an opportunity to observe the behavior of the child who was being rated. 
If the teacher had not observed exactly the same behavior, but had observed * 
similar behavior, we asked the teacher to infer the appropriate rating. 

' ' x„ „ 1 

and to' put an opposite the rating. When teachers had, not had an 
opporttinity to observe similar behavior and had to make a guess based on 
their general knowledge of the pupil, they placed a "G" opposite* the 
rating. From counts of th^ frequencies of "I's" or "G's'* for\each item, 
we had an empirical test of the degree, to which, teachers' considered the 
item to be appropriate. 
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The'second feasibility test came from data provided by special educ^- 
tlon, pupil personnel, and research sta^f-fs of participating schoqVdistricts 
Each staff member reviewed the Scale and indicated those items which -he 
or she believed were impossible for teachers to rata or which were inappro- ^ 
priate to the school setting.. " ^ ' ' 

The combination of "information from teachers and staff specialists 
provided a basis for decidkrg whether to retain items for the public schopl 
version. The Domestic actiWity doniain was- deleted from Part Ono of th^ 
v^cale and the nine remaining} domains Ver^ retained) On Part Two , the domains 
of Self Abusive behavior and Gexually Aberrant behavior were* deleted, but 
the remaining 12 domains were'vjud^ed *g be appropriate. 

Validity and Reliability^ of the Public School Version 

\ 

The Standardization f^pulation % ^ ^ ' 

The elementary school population which served as subjects in the feasi- 
bility and standard! zatiT;n studies of the Public School Version of the ' 
Adaptive Behavior 3'jale (Lambert, V/indmiller , & Cole, l^T^*; Lamhert 
V/indmiller, Cole, h Figuero^, . 1975 4, h) was defined on the*>asis of six 

and demop^rapnlc variables. These were (l) class placement; regular, 
(edueable mentally retarded), Tf^TR (trainable e^mentally retarded), and EH 
(educationally handicapped); (?) age: ' children enrolled in second through 
sixth grade; (3) sex; (M population density of residence; (5) socioeconomic 
status: census tract data on p^^rcentage of -unemployment and averaj^e- educa- 
tion level; and (6) ethnic statur,: black, wKite, Asian^* and Spanish-speaking 
background. The proport^ of pupils with the above characteristics in 
each school district in the state were evalliated usin^ statewide school 
census information, and schools representative of the staters population 

characteristics were identif i^-d. 
V 



A population of 2,800 children -was selected, with the 'objective 
sampling approximately equal numbers af regular and EMR subjects and, 

smaller representative samples of TIAR pupils and those assigned to programs 

' * ^ : . - 1 » V, * 

for the ed|icationally handicapped. We aiso sampled equal^^pwrnbers of 

males and females^ and an equivalent distribution^of^^^bjects in the major 
ethnic groups. The objective of the sampling procedure was to^rdditce ^ - 
representative groups of male and female chi!J.dren from dJ^^^BR||^^l&iG 

backgrounds in' the selected age range in the several classification groups 
rather Wian to identify a representative sc'hodl popula^tibn rn whic]i 
children In the special education categories were selected^^as a proportjion 
of the total school population which these classifications represent* ' 

We also examined the appropriateness of the placements of the EMR 
pupils in our standardization population\ Th§ data for the California 
studywere collected in 1972, several years after the Diana v. Calirornia 

" State Board of Education' consent decree reqxiired school district reports 
of the ethnic repres^e^tation in special education prograAis and a year 
after the state legislature required a feeval^^tion of all pupils irt 
programs for the EMR. These actions supported our confidence in , the 
appropriateness of the placements of the EMR subjects. To affirm, addi- 
tlonaaiy, the status of the EI^ pupils, we analyzed the IQ distributions 
^jf these pupils at the Cpnclusion of the data collection. These ^g-Yiaiyses ^ 
showed that only 3,* and 3% respectively of* the white,. black; and 
Spanish background subjects had an IQ score higher than twb styandar(? devi- 
ations below the mean' and that they would have met the eligibility 

"^criteria which were defined in Education Code statutes then ^in effect . 

It em Validities of the F^iblic School. Version ^ 

— ;^ ^ ' , 

• - The Manual (Lambert, et al., 1975) of the public schdol version of 



the-.Siale , (pp. 0hl-k2) pre^s'ents the "findings of the item va],idi\ies° (for 
all iten^s including^tho'se, deleted frem the public school version) for 
predicting adaptive* behavior as inferred' from ^bhool classification status 
pcontra^^^ijpr sex and ethnic status. We ' determined the signific^ce, 
. level J^^^Rartidl correlations Jf item score, with classification - 
^td^^ demned as regular gr ET^ school placement. We considered the 
relationship of ' item values to EMR and- regular class statTus to be a more 
definitive test of item validity than the correlation of scores with 
regular and TMR ^statu§ or with Ef^IR^^and TMR status. In general, these 

analyses showed that^ 80 to 90% the Part One items were significantly 

f 

related (p < .01) to classification status from ages 7 through, 12, and 
that 20 to 75% of the items on Part Two were equaliJpiSas vsClid. We expected 
to achieve a greater, degree of relationship betVeen level of adaptive 
behavior inferred from school classification) and items on Part One than 
those on Part Two. Part One assesses independence and responsibility 
^fimct^ons associated with adapt J v^behavior while Part Two -assesses problems 
in social-emotional function^ing j£l>i^h are not restricted to individuals 
with evidence of mental retardation. In general, however, the number of 
valid iteme Increased with age on Part Two, suggesting a greater extent of 
behavior disorders as EMR children grow older. 
Domain Validities of the Public School Version 

Our analysis of the validity of ^the domain scores (Lambert,' in press) 
included simultanecmsly an analysis of th^ unique contribution of school 
classification, se:^, and ethnic status tp the'^^^crf es . We conduced identical 
analyses for nine dom^inn Part One and 11 domains of Part Two for all 
age groups^ in the j^unple. V/e did not include the educationally handicapped 
sample in these analyses but centered our efforts on determining whether 
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differences iri domain scores were associated vdth regular and EMR status. 
Multiple regression, pro(!edures (Cohen, 1,968; Darlington, I968) make * 

i 

possibl^^inferences regarding the signifi^cance of variance attributable 

to a variable when the effects of other Variables of interest* are^ accounted 
* 

for. We analyzed, (l) the unique variance attributable to adaptiv^& behavior 

level as inferred from classification status when ^e variance attributable 

to sex and ethnic status were accounted for, (2) the unique variance 

attributable to sex accounting for the variance attributable to ethnic 

status ^nd^ classification; and (3) the*unique variance attributable to 

ethnic status accounting; for the variance attributable to classification 

and sex. ' . ^ . 

Details of the results of these extensive multiple regression analyses 
" V 

are presented in Lambert (in press); hence, only a stunmary.of the analyses 
will follow. Classification status was significantly associated with Part 
""One domain scores for ages T through 12 for all domains with the exception 
of a nonsignificant contribution at age 8-9 on Vocational Activity. Thus^ 
in ^5. analyses of tW^^^re^ictive validity of tbe scale only one failed to 
reach an alpha level of <.01. Similarly, on Part Two domains the .01 
level of significance was not obtained in only 10 of 60 analyses. The 
findings ertended those from the item- analyses and demonstrated that dif- 
ferences iri domain scores based on the Public School Version are very 
highly associated with the cla^si/ication of regular and EMR pupils and ' 
can be considered valid for differentiating regular .class pupils from those 
assigned to EMR programs. . . ) . V 

The multiple regression analyses- of the unique contribution of sex to 

ft 

domain score showed that sex made no significant contributions at any ages 
on the Physical Development, Economic Activity, and Language Development 



A. ■ '^ 10 

domains. On the domains of Independent Functioning, Numbers and Time, 
Vocational Activity, SelT Direction, and^ocializatioh, sex contributed 
significantly>^ one age level 'only, either for aggs 8-9 or 9-10'» Where 
s^x differences occurred 6n the Responsibility domain, one can tentatively 
account for them as differences in sex role demands made on boys and girls* 

Differences in^socialfization practices for boys and girls most likely 
explain the somewhat greater influence of sex on Part Two domain scores. 
After accounting for the variance in scores associated with classification 
and ethnic status, sex was significantly associated with Part Two domain 
scores in 19 of 60 analyses. ' Girls', for example, were judged ^o be less 
destructive and nonconforming thsnr^bo^^s . Girls were also cons4dgred to 
be less' hyperactive thjtn boys at all age levels. In order to provide suf--^ 
fici^nt reference material for appropriate interpretation of the domain 
scores, the Manual provides norms for boys and girls as well as the total 
sample /in eac^ and classification group-^^or ' the Part Two domains. One 
cannot generalize from these findings, however, and state that there is 
an unwarranted sex bias in the^^cores.* The domains on which there were 
differences attributable to sex reflect behaviors which b6^ and girls 
acquire differentially, as a result of different standards for socialization; 
'therefore, *the^ results J carv be assumed tg^reflect the behavioral expectancies 
of fam^ilies and communityr rather than inherent differences between males 
and females . " ^ 

The increment pf variance associated with ethnic status on Part One 
on the Scale was significant in oyly onej^ analyses. The inference' 
follows that ethnic status does not contribute to domairt- scores when the 

^ V 

effects of classification are accounted for on Part One (^f the Scale. Simi- 

^ ^ '■ . 

letrly^on the Part Two domain^, ethnic* status contributed significant, 

/■ ♦ 

unique variance to tlje scores in ,12 of 60 ^analyses and only at two or 
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three of f ive ^age levels on the Rebellious Behavior^ UniJrustworthy Behavior 
and Anti'-Social Behavior domains.. We interpireted these few significant 
contributions to be a reflection o>f different cultural demands which are 
reflected in maladaptive interpersonal behavior, w^i'ch in turn influeficed 
ratings *as signed to the" items of the Anti-Social and Untrustworthy Behavior 
domains. Similarly ,* rebellious behavior manifest in response to authority, 
diligence in^following instructions, and punctuality is a function- of the 
pupil's classification status, as well as the ^ethnic group to which* s/he 
belongs, ^ ^ . 

s 

Even though th^^ contribution of ethn-ic status to Part Two domain scores 
was significajit for only three of 12, domains, we considered these results 
inrportant enougn to prepare additional norms bj ethnic status for the 
public school version. These norms, along with the norms for the' total 
r sample and those by sex, provide the user with reference groups sufficient 
f on adequate and fair interpretatioa of the results. 

The remaining variables by-yjiich subjects were identified in the study 
vere population density and socioecon£)mic status. When each of these 
measures were correlated' with domain scores, controlling for the eff^ects ' 
of class placement, sex, and ethnic status, there were, in a practical 
sense; no significant results. ^There were only two correlations which 

. C- ■ ' / ■ • 

were significant at the .01 level on Paj/t On?w5f the Scale, and no correla- 

i 

tions which were significant at this level of Part Two over all of the 
analyses of the contributions of these demographic and social status 
variable^* 

On the basis of the data rpDorted in the study , we concluded that the 
Scale was valid for differentiating^ between pupils assigned to regular amd 

4 

EMR classes from ages 7 thro i/^h I?.. These analyses did not answer an / 



additional important question as to whether the mean scores for children 

withincj. classification group at each age 'level^ were the same. .Accord-- 

iJ^gly> Cole (1976) undertook a multivariate analysis ^of vamance of the_ 

data collected for the r^guJ,ar, Em, and TMR subjects. As one ^ would 
, ' ' — - ' — — ■ - • — 

expect from the multiple regression analyses which were reported, mean ^ 

scores for, the three classification groups at each ^e level were very 

significantly different. The variance in scores explained by age and 

classification status ranged from 8 'to 39% fpr the Part One domains and 

fi*bm 2 to 10% on the Part Two domains. The mean scores for regxalar class 

subjects on Part One domains were always higher than those for. EMR pupils, 
♦ • 

which in turn were always higher for children 'in TMR classes. 'For Part 
Two domains ,^ children in. regular classes always had lower scores, indicating 
better adaptation for all domains. The mean scores of EMR subjects on 
Part Two domains, however, were not always indicative of more adaptability^ 
than those of subjects. For example, EMR subjects manifested a greater * 
extent of maladaption on the domains cff Anti'-Social^'Behavior , Rebellious 
Behavior, Untrustworthy Behavior, Hyperactivity, and Psychological Distur- 
bances.^ TMR subjects, on the other hand, had higher, more, negative scores 
on Withdrawal, Stereotyped Behavior, Inappropriate Mann^rS, Unacceptable 
Vocal Habits, and Unacceptable or Eccentric Habits, v Additional study of 
the interaction of level of intellectual functioning and manifestations of 
emotional disturbance of these several types can shed light on the diagnos- 
tic significance of these findings. 

,The findings from the multiple, regression analysis showed that there ' . 
was essentially no contribution of sex and ethnic status to Part One domains, 
when we controlled for classification status. Similarly, Cole*s data showed 
that there was neither a significant sex nor ethnic status effect within , 



the groupg^^Of EMR and TMR subjects. There were, howe^^er, small though 
significant ^differences in meaxis (ranging from 1.3 to .07 raw score .poir\ts) 
between ethrfic groups on six of nine domains. Even though small differ- 
ences can be Significant in large samples such as those used. in these 
studies, only I to 2% of variance was explained by cultural factors. The 
contribution oi* ethnic status to scores of regular o^ass pupils is Minimal* 
There were no differences among ethnic groups on . Independent Functioning, 
Physical Develc^toent, or Vocational Activity. An examination of the mean 
scores over all subjects showed, fox example, that, the differences benefited 
no particular ethnic group. For example, the Spanish background subjects 
had higheP' scores on Responsibility, Socialization, and Economic Activity; 
the blaak subjects scored higher on Independent Functioning; and the white 
subjects were rated higher on Lapguag% Development, Nuunber and Time *Concepts , 
Vocational Activity, and Self Direction. While cultural( factors may be 
a factor in adaptive behavior functioning represented by the Part One domains 
we can conclude from the aata .reported here that there is no systematic 
bias^ in the scores vhicji would favor one or another ethnic 'group. 

There were significant differences between means for classification 
groups on all domains of Part Two of the Scale. The variance explained by 
classification status and age varied from 2 to 10^. Differences between 
meeuis of ethnic status groups were significant for 6 out of 12 domains ^ 
for regular class subjects, for ^ of 1? domains for subjects, and for- 
3 of 12 domains for the TMR pupils. The variance explained for the ethnic 
status variables ranged from 1 to 2%. Since norms for different ethnic 
groups within classification and age are available in the Manual, Psychol- / 
ogists and others who use the Scale have appropriate reference material 
to interpret results, takinp^ into account v when apcropriate, differences 



r . . ' ^ * . • 

in functioning which mighty "be attributable to cultural factors. 

Mean differences betveei| domain scores for boys and girlf^ were not 

'significant for pupils assigned to EMR and Tf^ classes. There were, how*- 

'5 • ' - » 

'ever, four domains on Part One where regular class boys and girls were 

.Judged to liave 'significantly different levels of adaptive behavior. The. 
difference ih means was about ^one* raw score point and the explained var\- 
ance was from 1 (3 domains) to 3% (Responsibility domain). Se^^ was only 
1*?. The Responsibility domain was the only one tS which sex made a signifi- 
canfcontribution after controlling for classification stat^S in the 

^multiple regression analyses indicating that EMR and regular class females 

function at a slightly, but significantly higher level than their male 

peers on the items as'sessing Responsibility. * , ' 

* 

On the *asis of the findings summarized from these studies, we concluded 
that the Scale was valid for differentiating among pupils assigned to 
regular, EMP, and "'^'^R classes from agos T through 12. Even though oup 
data show that the ocale- provides a valid^ meagre of adaptive behayigr, we 
do not mean to imply that^^ll children ^ith^scQres in a critical range neces 
sarily should be classified as retarded. The obtained scores must be 
compared with other information, contrasted with reports from parents and 

. • . ' ( 

other observers of the child, and intt^grated into and evaluated as part 

of a comprehensive case study.' 

^OuT research supports the asse^mption that P^rt One domains reflect 

behaviors which a^;^* acquired by botfi'boys antir"girls similarly across the * 

9 f 
three major California ethnic r;roups which were represented in the study. ' 

The small differences between means within the regular class "pdpalat*ion 
indicate that the* user of the scale must always exercise caution in inter- 
preting the results of adaptive b??havior as^essmerit, just as care would 
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be required in interpreting the result^ of other tests. One must ^alway& 
"be sure that the child has had sufficient opportunity, to acquire ^he skiTls 
or competencies- being measured in the preparation- of an interpretation of 
tes't findings. Our data show further that cHildren who were assigned to 

and TMR programs were significantly different with respect to adaptive 
behavior, and 'that within these' classifications boys and girls from dif- 
ferent ethnic groups had, on »the average, similar levels of adaptive' 
behavior. One can infer from such a result that the groups of EMR subjects 
from the school districts which contributed to these studies were eligible 
to be classified as mentally regarded bas^ on the criteria of retarded 
intellectual and adaptive behavior f)t3£btioning. 
Reliability of the Scale 

Information to assess t*^e internal consistency reliabilities of the 

- • y 

domain scores was available from the data collected in the standardiza^on . 

studies. We determined that the rellabiliti'e^ of Part One domain^^ores 

/ 

varied from .70 to .92/with a mean of .88. Reliabilities o^^^he Part Two 

• > 

if ' 

y 

.domains varied from .80 to .92, with a mean' of .87. Thj^e relifitbility 
estimates can be contrasted with the interrater reliabilities reported in 
the 197^ revision of the Scale (Nihira, Foster, Shellhaas , & Leland, 1971*). 
The raiige^,of interrater reliabilities for Part One domains was from .71 to 
.93, with a. mean reliability of .86. For the Part Two domains the Manual 
reported the reliabilities to range from .^^ to .77^ wi/trh a-mean reliability 
of .-57. Unless two raters have equal opportunity *to observe an individual, 

.which is rarely the case^, raters observe subjects under different environ-^ 
mental circumstances. Differences in environmehtal demands, in^part, 
explain the somewhat lower average interrater reliabilities repprted when 
Compared with the ir.terjial consis^tency estimates. 

^ z: ' ■ * 
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Relationship of Domain Scores to It» 

A logical question to raise about the data from administrations of 
the. Adaptive Behavior Scale is whether domain scores are simply proxies 
for intelligence. The subjects for these studies were selected on the 
b*asis of their school classification, but not necessarily on the basis of 
meeting a specified measured .intelligence criterion. We combined the ^ 
regiilar and special education subjects an^ computed^ the correlation between 
domain scores and reported IQs.* The findings showed that on Part One 
domains over 'the are range of subject-^, the magnitude of the relationship 
ranges from about .10 ^Vocational Acti'^ty, Self Direction, and Res*ponsi- ' 
bility) to about .60 ^ !teber and Time Concepts, Economic Activity, ^and 
Language Development). 'The correlatii^^n between IQ and -Part Two domains 
ranged from -.o'l ^ lestruct ive , Non-Conforming) to -.21 (Withdraw^ , 'Stereo- - ^ 
^yp^d B^havio^/. Tr.ere was consileraole variation in, the relationship of 
IQ to specificx^^^'*- scorer.^ over the age range of subjects, suggesting ^ 
differij^^^^t terns f development of these social and intellectual attributes. - 



Nepr^rtheless , the r.ae-nitude of "ihese correlations informs us that this 
'measure of adaptive- behavior and mea^red intelligence share a low ^.o 
moderate amomt of variance , attributable to a common underlying factor 
which we infer t^^he level of general de^/elo'pment 

In concluding this discussion of 'the validity *and reliability of the ^ 
Public School Version it is important; to point out that the item development 
prtase (Nihira et al . , 1970) r.ade no attempt to eliminate items on which 
males and female? or individuals pf different socioeconomic or ethnic status 
groups performed differently. « The ou-tcomes of- our studiejs of the contri-# 
bution of sex and ethnic status to item and domain scores illustrate 
variations in adaptive b^navlor- f>xncticnlng of subjects grouped by sex and 
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ethnic status as measured by items selected to assess an independently 

w 

derived adaptive "behavior criterion. The fact that the results of our 
studies show no consistent ethnic status or sex contributions to domain 
scores on Part One of the Scale make* it possible to infer *'that ^fferences 
in adaptive behavior assessment on this' Scale reflect real di-fferences in 
adaptive behavior functioning and provide assessment '^if adaptive behavibr 
^that can be applied fairly to boys and girls and to children of -different , 
ethnic groups'. The provision of additional norms by sex and ethnic status 
for Part Two of the Scale ensures that users of the Scale will have refer-- 
ence material to make fair and appropriate interpretation of the child's 
level of functioning on iomains to which sex or ethnic ^etatus made occasion/! 
significant contribiti9ns . . ^ • 

Application of the Results of tl^e Public School Version ' 
of the Adaptive Behavior -Scale to Educational PrograMaing^ 
•The validity and reMabil ity data from o^ studies of Ahe adai>;feve 
behavior of public school children support the fact that the Adaptive Beha- 



vior Scale measures a yide ran^re of levels of adaptive behavior of normal 

/ 

'and handicapped children who are attending school. It seems reasonable to 

/ 

conclude domain score;^ can provide essential information both for 

determining eligibility of children fcr placement in programs for mentally^ 
retarded pupils and for developing educational plans to promote children's 
development. ^ * J 

Federal and state guidelines for programs for handicapped children ^ 

y . 

require that children be assip:ned to the least restrictive environment for 
learning. In the near future^lt is/llkl^ly that the requirement' of a diagnosis 
of mild retjEirdation such a>sjow reqi-\lr^d to ^identify a child for prograjns 
for the educable m,enfally r/* iM^d wS.ll be replaced bj^ descriptive statements 
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of 'individual differences of children which specify the degree of need 

for special ^education attention and which can be used as the basis for 

development of educational plans. ^ 

Whether or nat diagnoses of mental retardation will continue to be 

required as a condition of delivery of special education services to 

educable mentally retarded children, it is ins.tructive to n6te that 

children who are eligible under existing California Educational Code prq- 

vis-ions for EMR programs are children who are defined as academically 

retarded, and evidence of clinical factors associated with the condition is 

not required for diagnosis. In the medical bistory of ^ those diagnosed as 

moderately or severely retarded, such as individuals in Tl^ prograniS , one 

would expect ,to find relevant clinical factors whtch account for the condi- » 

r 

tion, such as those resulting from inf^tions, metabolic disorders, trauma, 

gross brain disease, lor.known prenatal influences-, chromosomal abnormalities, 

or gestational^disorders f^Jrossman, 1973). The California Education Code 
m 

defines mildly mentally retarded pupils as ones who "because of retarded 
intellectual development as determined by individual psychological examina- 
tions are incapable of being educated profitably and efficiently throutgh , 
ordiYiary, classroom instruction/* The evidence of the child's handicap as 
failure in school which is a result ^of differences in rate of development. 
Chaldron who -are eligible for placement -ill EMR programs therefore, would 
not necessarily be chi^ren whose functioning would be judged to be retarded 
in the commun^^ or home environiri^nt . The Code presently states that a 
chi'Liis Eligibility for such programs be determined by a case atudy which ^ 
• includes a measure of his intellectual functi9ning and adaptive behavior. 
The psychologist who is^ required to determine the eligibility of children 
for programs for the educable mentally retarded knows full well that he can 
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never state with fiiiality that such a child is "mentally retarded/' On 
the basis of individual psychological examination the psychologist can 
state ^nly that a child is "eligible" for the special education program 
and provide some indication of the probability that the child's perforra^ce 
will remain within specified limits suggested by the errors of measurement 
of the measures pf intelligence, adaptive behavior and other assessment 
methods which the psychologist employe. The cause of the . academic retarda- 
tion of educable mentally retarded children is likely to be unknown, may 
have a clinical basic, but in all probability can best be understood as 
a manifestatign of individual differences in rate ^of cognit^ive and social 
development. The task for the psychologist is to assess the present intel- 
lectual and social developmental status of the child, contrast. his/her 
,fin(iings with sufportive and contradictory evidence in the case history, 
and determine whether the child, at the time of referral and appraisal, 
needs and is eligible for special educatfbn assistance, and'if eligible, 
what types of educational experiences will be most beneficial. \ 

The shift away from diagnoses of etiologies of handicapping conditions 

T 

and toward educational planning is a Aiajor positive trend in school psychology 

and special education. We have always known that simply categorizing or 

labeling children and assigning them to special programs would not guarantee , 

continued developmental progress. We may have found ourselves spending 

more of our energies on diagnosing and placing than on developing educational* 

■""'plans because the evidence ^provided from ^ost diagnostic tools is T^ot eeislly 

t 

adapted to educational recommendations. Even though competent psychologists 
never assume that the totality of an individual's intellectual potential 
can be represented by a single score, some have become trapped in a single 
score mentality when they have employed the IQ measure as the locus of 

er|c . Zi., 
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individual functioning. Similarly, if we "reduce the vide variety of 
individual (differences in adaptive behavior functioning to a single score, 
we encourage the^ same kind of simplistic assumptions abcjut adaptive 

behavior as we have encouraged in summing up a child's i|ntellectual func- 

i 

tioning in the IQ. - 
The Dimensions of Adaptive Behavior , 

The available data from several studies (Nihira, 1969a; Nihira, 1969b; 
Lambert & Nicol^, 19T6) provide no basis to conclude that adaptive behavior 
is % single,^«fiitary characteristic of individull functioning. Rather, 
the dimen^onality of adaptive "behavio'r as measured by the items and domains 
of the Scale can be defined by four clusters of domains describing (l) func- 
tional autonon:^ (Independent Functioning, Language Development, Economic ' 
Activity, Number and Time Concepts, and Vocational Activity, (2) Social 
Responsibility -(Self-Direction, Responsibility, and Socialization, (3) 
Interpersonal Adjustment (Destructive Behavior, Anti-Social Behavior, 
Rebellious Behavior, Untrustworthy Behavior, and Psychological Disturbances), 
and (k) Intrapersora> Adjustment (Stereotyped Behavior, Inappropriate 
Manaers, and Unacceptable Vocal Habits). The first two dimensions closely 
parallel the definition of adaptive behavior as comprised of those attributes 
necessary for maintaininf: oneself independently and functioning in a 
personally and socially responsible manner. The second two dimensions are 
associated with sociobehavioral adjustment factors which indicate the ^ 
degree to which the individual wilj be able to meet the environmental 
demands of the school environments. ^ 

The Public School Version of the Adaptive Behavior Scale provides 
data expressed as an individual * r, percentile rank c^pmpared with age and 
classification peers .'^^The r^ nultr, are valuable for the dual /purposes of 



{l^ determining the child's level of adaptive behavior as inferred from 
performiance' on tbe domains associated with the functional autonomy and 
social responsibility dimensions and ,(2) evaluating the potential for suc- 
cessfully meeting environmental iemands of regular and special education 
classrooms ba^ed on evidei?ce 'o^ social-emotional mal adapt at ion.- 
Determining the Level of Adaptive Behavior » v , ^ 

, The Manual for the PUbli? School Version of the Adaptive Behavior 
Scale provides norms for regular, EMR, TMR, and EH subjects from ages^ 7 
through 13, and ad;ditional norms ,for sex and ethnic status f or >art Two of 
the Scale. Data collected in a'aaS-ge sjale field study conducted by the 



Florida State 'Department of Education (No1^e l,'*Noter2) provide 



additional norms for subjects frqin 3 through l6. The Florida data will be 
compared with data presently being studied on groups from 3 to 7 and from 
13 to l6 a:nd within a year, normative data on the Public School Version* 
wilS^ciude norms from a/^es 3 through l6 based on the combined data. 

After teac^herr. >i^e been trained to use the Scale (VindmilJer, 1977) 
and have completed their ratings, domain scores are computed for each 
child and checked accuracy before an individual profile of adaptive \ 
behavior is developed. Figure 1 illustrates an adaptive behavior profile 
for a child who was referred for special education. The raw scores earned 
on each Part One domain are listed at the bottom of*^ each column llor the 
domain scores. Because the question being asked was whether the chil'd's 
level of adaptive behavior was ley' enough to warrant consideration for 
special education placement, his/her profile of percentile ranks was drawn 
to reflect hic/her position with re'*>p*'rt ^o^^er^ of J/h>e same a^e in 
regular class programs. Percentile rank? for T$§ular clj^ss subjects for 
each raw score were plotted jt, the profile, and they were at or lower than 
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the 15th percentile for all domains associated with the functional autonoinjr 
dilnension described above with 1>he exception of Physical Development/ 

The shaded area on the profile outlines the proportion of subjects 
in the referenCi^ group who fall between - one standard deviation from the 
mean domain score of the group. Some distributions of raw score on the 
Adaptive Behavior Scale such as that for Physical Development and those on 
Part Two are skewed; therefore, percentile distributions were selected in 
favor of standard score distributions because such reference data retain 
the featTires of the domain distribution. 

Physical Development provides a rough indication of whether or not a 
child's sensory and motor functioning are within normal limits. The Manual 
suggests that a useful rule- of thmb for iirterpret ing this score is to use 
a raw score of 20 as an indicator of normal physical development. Raw 
^cores on 'this domain indicate whether the presence of physical hajidicaps 
^should be taken into consideration when interpreting, a profile* /Raw 
sc9res of 20 or higher usually mean a normal to perfect range of physical 
development. Approximately 90% of regular class pupils and 10% of EMR 
children fall in this category. A raw score of 10 or lower indicates the 
presence of one or more serious physical handicaps and referral to specialists 
for evaluation of these problems would be mandatory. Scores between 10 
and 20 suggest possible'*physical handicaps and the i^tems on the Physical 
Development dqiiiain shoiold be examined to identify areas of sensory or motor 
functioning which sJtxQuld be considered in the interpretation of 
domain scores. The Physical Development domain score (percentile) as 
presented on the profile in Figure 1, indicates that EFG's sensory and motor 
development, is normal for his af^e. 

To facilitate interpreta^ '.Dn of the percentiles, the shaded area out- 



2l» 

lines a range of fxiirctioninfe that |s clearly 'within average limits for , 

the group. Individual scopes within this range can be compared to the 

>. - . • 

mean of the reference group percentile ranks (the heavy dash' line) and 

one can estimate the relative standing of the child with age peers as a 

* # 

percentile value ^below or above the norm and within or without a critical 

• ^ ■ j 

score range. ' 

Pupil EFG's scores on the Functional Autonomy domains fall below the 
critical range indicated' by the shaded area. This chi!^d does not have, 
however, any physical^ problems which would interfere with his ability to 
acquire higher leyeis of adaptive 15ehavior on these 'domain^. The low 
level of his functioning on these domains indicates that he may be eligible 
for special education^ placeme;it . His iperformatice is at a somewhat higher, 
though still borderline level on the domains associated with social respon- 
sibility. A report summarizing his adaptive behavior functioning on Part 
One of the Scale wc/^d indicate that with respect to independence skills, 
his behavior is seriously below that .of regular class pupils of his age, 
but his ability )p initiate and carry out tasks and get along well socially 
with peers, while also at a, low level, is within an acceptable range of 
functioning for regular class pupils. His performance also can be compared 
with pupils in E?4R programs. 

Figure 2' stiows SFG^s profile wijth respect to the reference group. 
As one can* see, his performance varies around the domain means for the EMR 
pupils of his af^e. His adaptive behavior is typical of« tho^e pupils who 
were assigned tp E?-?R classes in the 'standardization population, 96 or 9J% 
of whom were eli?gible on the basis of the measured intelligence criterion. 
What decisions should be made? On the average, nine out of 10 regular 
class pupiils have acquired niPher level adaptive behavior sjjills than EFQ 
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on edl areas except those related to, social and personal, responsibility. 
EFG*s performance in some areas indicates that he needs special education 
assistance to improve his functional independence skills and 'the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge necessary to perform independ^ently . He is responsible 
.and probably would carry out assignments given to him as well as some other, 
ch^f^dren in a regular c\ass. If his measured intellectual functioning is 
also marginal, consideration, shoyld be given to continuing him in a regular 
class assignment with sp^^Tal instruction either, within the regular class 
or in a resource room. 

The degree to which a child can succeed in a regular class program can 
be inferred from information provided by domain score percentiles on Part 
Two of the Scale. Figure 3 shows EFG*s profile with respect to the regular 
class norms. From this chart, one can determine that EFG is in a critical 
range (outside the shadisd 'area) with ^respect to Anti-Social Behavior , 

HyperacS^ive Tendencies, and Psyc^iological Disturbances. One now can predict^ 

ft. 

that his behavior in a regular cl>essroom would be judge^d by the teacher 
to be hyperactive and antisocial and that even though he demands lots of 
teacher attention, when criticized he responds defensively *and feels per- 
secuted. EFG*s interpersonal problems exceed the average for children in 
the EMR norms (see Figure ^4) so that even in a special education class group 
he would have more than the avera^^ degree of difficulties in these areas. 

The information from an analysj^fe of adaptive behavior pr^iles should 
never be used as a single source of information for determining eligibility 
for special education assistance. Parents cap be interviewed and complete ^ 
a complementary adaptive behavior rating. Consistencies between perceptions 
of trfe child at school and at home, and evidence from other areas in the 
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case study can be sought for confirmation of the adaptive behavior assess- 
m^nt. In the case of EFG, .parents , teachers,, and psychologist will have' 
to collaborate to ^ determine where the child ^11 le^rn most efficiently 
ajid, what combination of regular and special e^ducation program will provide 
the best set of* opportunities'- for improving his level of functioning. 

Once the pattern of regular and special instructional settings has been 

/ 

detemined, the next and nio_s^t crucial step is the development of an educa- 
tion plan. ' , - 

PjgVeloping Individual £ducation"al Plems from 

the Assessment of Adaptive Behavior ' 
Ii> the previous section, the author pointed out that there is no rule 
which will permit the psychologist to state with assurance that below a 

^ • ' / 

particular cut-off point a child conclusively can be considered to have 
-retarded adaptive behavior. Psychologist s\ however, can specify the 
probability that a true measure will lie between range of obtained scores. 
Since studies have shown ^at the comprehensive set of items associated 
Viih adapt ive^ behayior is not measuring a single unitary^ trait , use of 
one overall measure of adaptive behavior is not^ warranted. The Adaptive 
Be'havior Scal§, therefore, provides measures of different types -of, social * 
functioning rather than a summdtive score. Integrating the results of 
the Scale into a diagnostic perspective requires professional jud^^ent in 
the interpretation of the child *s social functioning in the context of 

r 

his school, home, and cultural environment. As the AAW Manual on Terminology 
and Classification in Mental Retardation points out, "neither nor adaptive 
behavior are sufficient for indi^fedual diagnosis or classification purposes,-^' 
Applied as part of a comprehensive assessment procedure and supplemented 
with clinical judgment and interdisciplinary and parental Collaboration, 
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the use of the Adaptive Behavior Scale vill enable the educator to appr^is 
the relative social functioning of the"cHH4 a^id to make a determination 
of the^ appropriateness of educational placement options. 

^ The author believes that finding the program where the child can learn 
best is infinitely more important than programming^ the child through a 
labelin^ritual . Even if we could all agree on what evidence warrants the 
conclusion that a thild who functions as a mildly retarded child is truly 

4 

mentally retarded, what help have we given the child when all our energies 
are expended in the labeling effort? And if we discover that a large 
number of youngsters who are fanctior.ing as mildly retarded children do 
not qualify for the label, how have^e helped them by concluding that the' 

7 

label does not apply? ^ ' . ^ 

^-iany o^ us involved in tr.e assessment, placement , ^and programming 
processes fcvr handicapped children are turning their attention away from 
labeling toward planning. If we can be sure that the child's and parents* 
rights to due process are ens^ired, that to the best of our knowledge and 
skills a child demonstrates that he^ or she is eligible for special educa- 
tion placement, and that ve make provllion for regular evalixation of the 

child's status, then our professional ob^lectives should turn toward the 

\ y 

educational planning? pr6cess. 

One of the main strengths of the Adaptive Behavior Scale is that it 
giv§s an individualized profile which can be used to develop an appropriate 
educationad prograjB for 'the pupil. TMe profile of a child's various adap- 
Ifive behaviors describes his/her status on severai domains, such ks 
Independent Functioning, Language Development, and Responsibility. Because 
educational goals for all handicapped children alv^ays include the dbvelop-r 
ment of independent functioning: and personal and social responsibility, 
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the profile provides the basis from vhlch a program of remediation can be 
developed. This is a crucietl ente2rprise because children in some public 
school classes for the mildly r-eterded may not have been taught or helped 
to develop 'beyond their assessed deficiencies. Consequently^, in guch in- 
stances, the degree to which an extensive program of individualized 
behavioral instruction vould alter a child's abilities and expectations 
for personal and vocational success can never be known. As teachers, 
parents, and psychologists collaborate to develop educational plans, it is 
, important to keep in mind thai; educational plans must be individualized, 
that is, children with similar profiles may require quite different educa- 
tional program's. Moreover, the nature of a child's adaptive behavior must 
be considered with respect to expectancies of Jboth the school and environ- 
ment and prior opportunities to acquire particular aspects (5f adaptive 
behavior functioning. 

As the teacher and psychologist refer to the child* s profile and con- 
sider 'its educational implications, they can view the results asrspecifying 
an individualized sxet of possible educational jobjectives. The items within,, 
each domain specify a set of adaptive behaviors which can be acq^iired by 
normal and most retarded children during their developing years. The score 
received on a domain, when compared with norm group, indicates how well 
individual children are functioning with respect to age level peers of 
similar educational status .v^ When a sco^re on a domain is lower than would 
be desirable for a ^^articular child, reference- to his/her ratings on each 
of the individual items comprising that domain suggests a set of instmiction- 
al , or'^^arning objectives which can form the basis of an individual ed«6a- 
tional plan. . 
Educational Planning Considerations Regarding Part One Domains 

The Part One domains are Independent Functioning, Physical Development, 
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^ Economic Activity, Language Development, Numbers' and Time, DomesticyActivity 
(which is not included in the public school, version ) , Vocational Activity, 

^ Self-Direction, Responsibility, ^nd Socialization. Several of these domains 
such as Independent Fxmctioning, Vocational Activity, and Self-Direction 
focus on the acquisition of skills which promote independence, responsibility, 
or autonomy. To increase competence in these areas, children should be^ 
provided with opportunities to be exposed to new experiences that enhance 

^growth and to make choices and decisions consistent with their capabilities. 
In all cases the activities which are provided should be concrete, well- 
defined, and have clearly specified reinforcement contingencies. 

Children can be exposed to activities and information in which they « 
have the" opportunity to attempt and to succeed on taska requiring new levels 
of competence for performing regxdar and routine operations well. Continued 

, responsibility for the performance of newly learned behaviors increases 
independence and feelings of success, ^ 

4 

To achieve competence on other activities within the domains of liide- 
pendent- Functioning, Vocational Activity ,^and Self-Direction involves the 
need to provide children with opportunities to make choices and decisions 
among several ^^qui vale nt alternatives consistent with their capabilities. 
In these- instances, cause and effect for each altern^ative shpuld be demon- 
strated where possible. The choice to be made can be limited initially to 
^ presentation of two options such as "Would you like to play on the bars 
outside with the other children or would you rather stay inside with me and 
work.on your project?" Both should be carefully delineated apd have their 
consequences illustrated. As the child learns to choose and follow through 
from these experiences,* the changes for making more decisilDns with more 
complex options and opportunl .ies. for responsibility can be ihcreased. 

'3o 
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Other domains focus-en concepts or activities which require learning 
specific 'knowledge or information, like the domains of Number the Time 
Concepts and Economic Activity. By introducing concepts, activities, and 
materials related tq these domains in a colicrete way, the child can learn 
the concept and experience the process. Actually going to a store and 
buying something and paying for it is a useful, concrete way of teaching 
concepts and procedures to children who are unable to, deal with abstractions 
The experiei^e may have to be repeated many tiines for children to be able 
to incorporate it successfully in their behavior repertoire. In many of 
these types of activities, it is important for teachers to consider the 
value of their own behavior,^ as a model for the children to emulate . 

Still other domains such as Language Development and Socialization 
involve both learning and de ve 1 opment al considerations. In establishing 
an educational plauri for children iri these behavioral domains, teachers and 
psychologists should appraise the child's current level of development, 
making assessments of his/her cognitive, language, and social development, ^ 
^if necessary, before establishing an appropriate set of educational goals 
for him/her*. - Then, by offering a wide variety of opportunities for self- 
expression or social interaction, the teacher can observe evidence of new 
levels of maturation and can determine when the readiness of the chi*d to 
mske the next step in learning has occurred. 

Matching Educational Planning Recommendations on Part On^^"D^iiJbi^^s<t^^ 

Available Curricula 

v. * 

The Texas State Learning Resource Center (Note 3) provided an excellent 
^xample of the curriculum materials available to assist the teacher in 
carrying out educational planning recommendations. It has catalogued in- 
structional packages with th- items from Part One domains. With these 



materials at hand, those collaborating to provide and evaluate instruction 
for handicapped children can select from the most appropriate resources 
from those which are identified. The 'instructional guidel^ines suggested 
by the Texas document should encourage others who use the Scale to create 
similar curriciilum packages based on local needs and resources . ^ 
Ed ^ational Planning Considerations Regarding Part Two Domains 

The behaviors which are assessed on Part Two of the Adaptive Behavior 
Scale are related to social and emotional development and, as noted earlier, 

■ • ' ' ' y 

the more frequent the behaviors -and the higher the child's ?core, the flore 
likely the child is to be perceived as a problem or «.s a'^disturbance and 
the greater ^hes probability that he is experiencing serious emotional 
distress. When evidence exists to assume a child's adjustment reflets 
a severely disrupted system and that he is a threat to himself oi: others, 
the teacher should review the <3ase with the psychologist an(^ they sV^ould 
consider a referral to an appropriate source for fijirther evaluation and 
treatment . > • ' * 

Somp of the behaviors described within the domains on Part Two lend, 
themselves to improvement through a well-structured program of classroGflir 
management; where improved performance is toonitored and consistently rewarded 
An educational program such as the one proposed by Hewett (1968; Hewett & 
Fomess, 197^) is an excellent regimen for assisting educationally retarded 
'"^hd emotionally "handicapped pupils to fimction Cf fectively in a classrc^ 
' setting while providing them with academic learning experiences within ^ 
\ their capabilities. ^ * 

Evaluation of Individual Sducationetl Plans . ^ 

At the conclusion of the review of the information provided by the 
Pi^file Summary Sheet, the teacher, in collaboration with the psychologist, 
will hove developed a set of learning and behavioral objectives for the 



indiyldual child. These objectives will vary, from child to chilii since* 
the'y' are' dependent on individual pupiis' developmental levels, their 
current level of academic and social fiinctioni/ftg, and the appropriatene,^Su-. 



L fiincticw^g 



'of the objectives for their -particulai^ educational program* A procedure 

for ev^^tion of the educational plan should be developed concomitantly 

with a time schedvile for conducting it, Readministration 'of the Adaptive 

Behavior Scale may be considered as the most appropriate method for 

appraising the ^child's progress, , However, requesting adaptive behavior 

ratings from other adults in the school who have contact with the child, 

getting' a third-party assessment, or conducting an interview wi-ytw^oth 

parents of the child provide additional inforkation by which to evaluate 

# 

the effectiveness of the child's program. 

Conclusion * 

' ■- ^ 

We undertook the study of adaptive behavior of normal and handicapped 



. public school children to determine whether a modification of the AAMD 
Adaptive Behetvior Scale cou^ provide a valid and reliable measure of 
adaptive behavior functioning. The suiranary of our research presented here 
provides ample evidence of ^the usefulness of the scale for obtaining an 
evaluation of ^ the child's adaptive behavior functioning, and the validity 
and reliability of it s\ measures . 0^ belief is that the .scale vill.be an 
indispensable adjunct to the assessment of intellectual functioning and, 

' -4 t 

aB part of a comprehensive case study, tht Scale can provide invaluable 
information ^in developing educational plans; to improve tfie adaptive behavior 

/ ■ •* ' 

skills Of the child^t school and at home* ^ 
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^potnotea 

1 ' 

We included a small represeataxTve. sample of pupils assigned 

to programs for EH children. The requirement for classification into 

this program was that the child have serioCis learning deficiencies and 

be within the normal range of 'intelligence. 



